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Boston. 


a in oncred pip 2 
Sat we not in sacred places,» 
On thoee festive days? “. 
Woke we'not in patace churches, 
Sepa of fey cha plein #273 
Yet full oft the soul would wander . 
From itshomoaway; = 
Thoughts within us stirred, unbidden, 
Tears that would not stay. 
Who is:He, the God we worship, 
In this hallowed throng? 
Tell us, does Eternal Justice 
To His name belong? 
Does He truly hate oppression, 
Whose followers wo are? 
We who hail the Almighty Father, 
His nature do we share? 


He has blessed His fairer children, 
Wreathing gifts around ; 

Say, does He pass by, forgetful, 
The lowly an the bound? 

Evil angels, do they-blind us, 
And our souls beguile? 

We who in His presence gather, 
Qn us does He smile? 


Who dares stir the rabid monster, 
In our midst at rest? 
All around our homes and hearth-stones, 
Coils that shape unblest. 
Trailing foully o’er God's altars, 
Hangs the loathsome thing; 
Hearts of men within them failing, 
Turn they shuddering. 


Who will face the dragon boldly, 
Bid him turn and flee? : 
Christian hearts, where’er ye cluster, 
Souls in Christ made free, 
Ye who clair to be God’s children, 
Of His love partake! 
Strength He giveth to His chosen, 
To his work awake! 
M.A. C., 


salts | ~ 


Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
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For the National Era. 


LEONARD WRAY. 


A BROMAKCE OCF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” 
“ The Embassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “‘ Philip of 
Lutetia,”’ ec. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Zachariah Grit acquires Knowledge. 


“T have been looking for you with impa- 
tiencs,” observed Martin to Zachariah Grit, aa 
he admitted the latter to the den in the Rue 
St. Anne. 

“ And I’ve been hunting for you for the last 
hour,”+ retorted Grit. “Up one street and 
down another, in courts, and up steps, and 
through passages, no end of ’em. What with 
the crooked streets and the crookeder lingo, I 
eouldn’t got along no ways pleasant. Darn the 
parley-wooin’. But here I am, at last.” 

They sat down—Martin in the large chair, 
Grit by his side. A lamp was burning, and 
the fire, though only smouldering, still gave out 
sufficient heat to make the temperature of the 
place tolerable. They had a perpoes evident- 
ly; for no words were wasted before they en- 
tered upon the business for which they had 
met, except an observation from Grit, to the 
effect that he considered it a fortunate circum- 
stance thet Martin spoke a civilized language, 
meaning English. 

“T have found it of use,” remarked Martin, 
as he sorted some slips of paper covered with 
figures, which he placed before Grit. “I am 
indebted for my knowledge of it to the Eng-. 
lishman who gave me the first idea which led 
to my grand discovery. Ah, sir, if I had only 
had money enough to go on, | could have ruined 
every bank in Paris, or elsewhere.” 

“Spec’latin’ on chances sint noways in- 
couragin’,” observed Zach, with a shrewd, keon 
glance at his companion. “I never know’d 
much good come of it in the money-makin’ 
line. You see, if you gets a streak o’ luck one 
day, you’re e’en a’most sure to try chances for 
a better the next; but it don’t come al’ays. 
Now, I never had no science. It’s all lack with 
me. When I sees there’s a run on a particdar 
number, or on a partic’lar color, I backs it at 
long odds. Sometimes I wins, but sometimes 1 
gets bit, tarnation hard, too. Yes, sir!” 

“1 tell you itis to be done,” said Martin ; 
“Tye proved it over and over again. Look at 
all those books. They are treatises on the 
science of numbers, on the theory of probabili- 
ties, on the doctrine of the certainty of chances. 
There is not another collection like it in the 
world. When I was comparatively a rich 
mao, they were my constant study night and 
day. On them, and-on the experience of thou- 
sands of visits to the tables, when gambling 
houses were permitted by law, I established 
my theory, and tested its accuracy, oaly I nev- 
er could go far enough. But it is to be done, 
it isto be done. All I-want is some one rich 
enough te back me. J will answer for its suc- 
cess. He spoke with all the earnestness of in- 
ination but with a nee of manner that 

etrayed @ secret remo ing deep, d 
down in his heart, and hen eee 3 the 
best and noblest impulses of bis nature. He 
drew his chair close up to theside of Grit, and, 
passing from paper to paper, explained the 
principle according to which he had defhon- 
strated, to his own satisfaction, that if carried 
out to the end, a man, being of a cer- 
tain sum, might go to the gambling-table and 
realize in one night an enormous fortune. For 
the time, his whole soul seemed given up to the 
elucidation of his , ay discovery, 80 as to 
bring it down to the level of Grit’s understand- 
ing.. At lasthe came toanend. “ At least a 
hundred times I have been on the point of re- 
alizing my hopes,” he added; “but just as the 
prize was in my grasp, it has been snatched 
from me—all for the want of a little more to 
stake.” 

_ He looked at Zachariab, as if for an expres- 
sion of assent. “My ’pinion is,” exclaimed 
this worthy, “that money got this yer way 
never did nobody much good. If it wan’t for 
the excitement, people wouldn’t go to the 
gambling-tables. Thoy begins it for the sen- 
sation of the thing a’most, and then they gets 
Gragged into it furder and furder, till there ain’t 
no stopping on ’em, and they can’t hold back 
themselves, Have got any chil’en ?” 

Martin’s haggar features turned of a ghast- 
ly hue, He hesitated a moment, and then 
stammered out, “Why?” . 

“Because I pities ’em. if you that’s a 
fact,” answered Grit. “It you haven’t, it aint 
of 80 much account. Have you?” 

Martin gasped out the words, “A dau ” 

There was a during which ariah 
turned the papers which Martin had placed in 
his hands over and over, apparently consider- 
ing what he should say. At length he broke 
silence : : 

“Look here,’ he said. “Mister, I 


have long since ceased 


in this’ resumed G 
It don’t promise no pood I ae on. 


When I mot you at esha k niles 
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don’t 
know what other name you've got besides ay 
Martin,” replied the other; “I} 

to be known by any | 
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there aint no ’mount 0’ figgerin’, pile it up ever 
80 high, as ’! persuada me. you’ye cotched the 
right ose pet no, sir.” Spas, aes 
“But, I tell you it was because I had not 
rab to z0 on,” re Martin. “You saw 
how I won, and though I lost all 1 had gained, 
I should have won it back presently, with, ee 
times nmive at least. Tewas ae 


den, and at a glance took note of its condition. 

Ms your daughter know anything?” he 
asked. : 

“No! no!” hastily answered Martin. “ Not 
for all the world contains of good and precious, 
would I have her even suspect the truth. My 
poor Lisette! my poor child!” 

“Tvs a bad spec’lation @ man’s got into,” re- 
torted Zach, still moraliziog, “when his own 
chien mustn’t know what he’s after. What 
would this yer da’ter of yourn say if she 
knowed ¢” 

Martin shook his head, wrung his hands, and 
buried his face in them, leaning his elbows on 
the table. 

“T see, I see,” murmured Zach. Then ensued 
@ pause, which Zach broke. “Old man,” he 
said, “can’t you give this yer consarn the -go- 
by? can’t you give it up?” 

Martin started, and, as if suddenly inspired 
with new energy, exclaimed: “ What! give up 
@ discovery that has cost me so many years of 
anxious toil; so much investigation; and that 
I have demonstrated to be true in principle and 
sound ia practice? That has cost mc a fortune, 
dribbled away? In the pursuit of which, I 
have been restrained by no considerations of 
position, family, happiness, health, even salva- 
tion? That has been my dream by day, and 
haunted me like a phantom at night? That 
has absorbed my intellect, and eaten out my 
existence? Giveitup? Give up that whic 
is now my only hope; to which I cling with 
the infatuation of, what may seem to you to 
be, despair, but which is only the infatuation 
of a conviction that I am right; to the success- 
ful application of which I look forward as the 
sole means of enabling me to restore to my 
Lisette the fortune left her by her dying moth- 
er? Give it up, now? I can sink no lower. 
I am lost to society, and even almost to myself, 
for I feel and know that I am not the same. 
Give it up? No! It is certain ; look you, it 
is here, here! ” and he struck his forehead with 
his clenched hand. “This conviction aloné 
sustains mo in the terrible struggle I am con- 
demned, like one of the damned, to maintain 
against my better nature, and which is daily, 
hourly, momently, breaking me up, body and 
soul. No! I will not give it up. I cannot. I 
would not if I could, now.” : 

« Well,” observed Grit, “ there’s no ’count- 
ing for obstinacy, no waye. You asked me to 
help you out with your plan, and I can’t fix it 
comfortably, to do it. I aint no better than 
you; but 1 don’t want to feel I’m worse than 
I used to be. There’s this yer difference 
atween us, howsomever. 1 gambles cool, and 
for the ’xoitement of it. If 1 loses, it aint 
much odds, for I’m of no account in the world, 
and aint only got: myeelf to make miserable. 
You gambles desp’rate. You does it for the 
sake of the thing.. You’ve got to love it; and 
if death and damnation stood atwixt you and 
the tablo, you'd leap clean through both, rather 
than be baulked of your chance. Candid: I’ve 
tuk a kinder sort of fancy to you, since I seen 
you & watching our hot-el eo curious like. 
That’s why I follered you up, to eee where you 
went to. It aint no fault of mine, if you allers 
went to & gamblin’ house, nor it aint no fault 
o’ yourn as I’m a bit of a gambler, and went 
in a’ter you. Now I knows you, I’m like to 
stick by your ’quaintance, and though | don’t 
gree with you in the matter of these yer fig- 
gers. But I likes to see a man ’bide by his 
principles and convictions; for I koows he’s 
got the right sort of grit in him. Now, lock 
here. We won’t talk no more this spell, about 
these yer calc’lations. There’s been a deal of 
ink spiled a makin’ on ’em, and I shouldn’t 
ha’ come ’xactly a purpose to hear what you’d 
got to say about ’em, if [ hadn’it a seon you 

laying bo-peep with Mr. Leonard and Miss 

illy. I calls her Milly, for friendship like. 

Now, I want to know what game you are up 
to.” 

“You know them, then?” inquired Martin. 

“ Pretty considerable,” answered Zach. 

“They are friends of yours?” asked Mar- 
tin. ' 

“Well, you may call’em so. Yes, sir,” was 
the reply. 

“Do you know a Monsieur Mark Aveling?” 

“Too! And no good of him! Do you?” 

Martin nodded his head. 

“T would serve your friends,” he said, put- 
ting his face near to Zach’s, and speaking in a 
half whisper. “Have they received a visit 
lately from a lawyer, about a mortgage?” 

Zach gave @ long, low whistle. At the end 
of it, he mentioned the name of Pelligrini, of 
whose personal appearance he also gave a de- 
ecription, but by no means flattering. 

“He is my employer,” said Martin. 

“Whip me raw with greon at , if I 
didn’t think he was next o’ kin to” d Sam,” 
ejaculated Zach. “Well!” 

Martin shook his head, to indicate that he 
held him in no very high estimation, and pres- 
ently added: 

“Monsieur Wray has accepted Pelligrini’s 
offer. He and Aveling are agreed. There is 
mischief meant. I do not know what they 
intend to do, but Pelligrini is a bad inan, and, 
from what I haye been able to gather, he is 
helping on some scheme of Monsieur Aveling’s. 
I was set to watch Monsieur Wray and his 
sister, in and out, and if they changed lodg- 
ings, to follow them up. Iam not in the so- 
cret, but I know no good is intended to Mon- 
‘sieur Wray.” 

“If Ididn’t say so!” exclaimed Grit. “But 
you won’t want to watch ’em no longer now, 
old fellow,” he added, with a sly wink. 

“You do nob know my master,” responded 
Martin. “He is as sly as a fox, and‘as re- 
morseless as a tiger. Better let things go on.” 

“Why shouldn’t I warn Mr. Wray?” 

“Because it would render him no service 
now. He is, to all intents and purposes, Pelli- 

ini’s debtor ; and i be attempted to atix, mis. 

ortune will overtake him. The law will be 


put in force.” ‘ 
“Then I don’t see,” observed Zach, “how 
you can serve my friends.” 


‘There is. no hau yet * Matters are not 
: | Martin; “but if—if you 
} will sid me in—in forwarding my plans, a 
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Grit shook his head, as he around’the 
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upon one of the series of caloula- 

y stake at this point, you sec, was 

; cod and way dala ind I looked 

Fealize five thousand” seven hundred and 
Be & you lost,” ejactilated Zach, 


© “T knew I should lose,” answered Martin. 
“Twas proving 


ing my theory. I was working up 
t, and knew I must lose till [ 


es 
° 









‘again, at thie point, the stake is sixteen hun- 
faved “dollar <c'the’ certain gain, . fifty-seven 
| thousand six hundred. At this point, the stake 
ape the absurd figure of sixteen bail the 
-retu assured—mark well—is five’ hundred 
and seventy.” = 
__“Can’t you begin small?” egked Grit, be- 
“Yos, yes; I always commence at low 
stakes,” answered the other. “That ia the 
main feature of my system. But you must go 
on toa certain pojat—here itris—in this col- 
umn. You must make up your mind to lose 
all you stake, up to this figure ; then, you gee, 
the stake becomes heavier; but then the re- 
turn is large, and suffices to cover previous 
losses.”” ; 

“Why not go double, or treble, and quits, 
straight along?” queried Zach, bringing his 
own experience to bear on the subject. 

“Té would be perdition. That is how s0 
many thousands of infatuated, unconsidering 
men are ruined,” answered Martin, in strange 
but utter obliviousness of his own infatuation. 
“They double, treble, quadruple, their stake, 
without knowing that they must, Icse by the 
force of the certainty of chances. They play 
without principle. Now, my system is, never 
to hazard more than 4 certain sum, regulated, 
not by the amount of previous losses, but by a 
certain ‘standard of returns, which must come 
in due course and in a given succession, pro- 
vided you can play long enough. But, to do 
that, you must have money.” 

A new light appeared to have broken upon 
Grit. He had often heard of extraordinary 
chances at play—nay, had not unfrequently 
witnessed their occurrence ; but it was a nov- 
elty in his experience to see gaming reduced to 
the level of an exactscience. His curiosity be- 
came excited. He put questions, suggested ad- 
verse contingencios, propounded new combina- 
tions; but Martin met him at every turn, and 
answered him on every point, intent only on 
satisfying the doubts of the inquirer after this 
dangerous species of knowledge. The investi- 
gation led them late into the night, and still 
Martin’s stock of information did not appear 
to be exhausted. Whatever impression it pro- 
duced upon Zachariah, however, he did not be- 
tray it, beyond appearing to take a deeper 
interest in the subject. 

“ Can’t say,” he observed, “you aint proved 
it on paper. It’s as clear as moonlight. Can- 
did: I tak you for a cussed old fool, when I 
geen you put down, seemi’ly a purpose to lose 
every time. But you’ve give me a three-year- 
old wrinkle to-night, and [ guess there’s pretty 
considerable reason and science in your foolish- 
ness. It gave me the yallers, though, to see 
you cl’ared out so clean, that’s a fact. Now, I 
didn’t go by science, and I picked up jes what 
you lost.” 

“Yes; but now you have seen the proofs, will 
you not join me?” asked Martin, eagerly. 

“Pll put my night-cap on’t,” answered Zach ; 
“Jeastways all as if, for I don’t wear ono. | 
likes to kip my head cool, night and day. 
Guess you aren’t in a bilin’ hurry ?” 

“No! no! Not for aday or two. I will 
wait patiently,” replied Mertin. “But you 
will aid me, will you not?” 

“T won’t say I will, and I won’t say I won’t,” 
answered Zach? “If I do, it must be a bar. 
gain atween us. I must have my friend served, 
old boss, mind that, now.” 

“You shall, you shall,” gasped Martin. “I 
will do anything for you and them, if you will 
only assist me.” 

“Well, I don’t mind considerin’ on it,” ob- 
served Grit, ‘so the sooner you gives me proof 
aks in right down airnest, the sooner you’re 
ikely t6 get me to help you out with these yer 
figgers.” 

“ Never fear, never fear,” iaurmured Mar- 
tin. “I will let you know when there is any 
real danger.” 

Zach rose to depart. Martin stopped him, 
and asked him a favor. “It was only a trifle, 
would he?” 

“ You'll go yonder again to-night, if I do,” 
said Grit. 

“On my word of honor, no!” gasped Martin, 
holding out his hand. ” 

Zach thrust the money into the extended 
palm—two gold pieces. Martin clutched them 
eagerly, with many expressions of thanks, and 
then Zach went away. 

When he was gone, the old man gathered 
up his papers and put them carefully aside—all 
save one, which he folded up and thrust into 
his pocket. He had placed the gold,on the 
table. He looked at it for some time, making 
calculations mentally, and setting down the 
results on the inside cover of an old book. He 
then deposited the two glittering pieces in a 
worn leathern purse which he took out of a 
drawer, and heaving a deep sigh, like a groan, 
— out of the room, and slunk away out of 
the house. 

And notwithstanding his word of honor, he 
did go “ yonder.” 

“Sure as death,” muttered Zach, who had 
lain in wait for him in a dark doorway. “I 
knowed he would; but it aint o’ no use. Ho’s 
all too fur gone, now.” So he let him pass. 





“THE GREYIOWN VICTORY.” 


Out of a very numerous exchange list, com- 
prising papers of all shades of opinion, we have 
‘ound but one to defend the bombardment and 
burning of an unprotected village cf straw cot- 
tages, by the navy of the United States. Even 
the Washington Union is silent, and damns 
the outrage by its refusal to speak. It is so 
much in the habit of lauding all connected 
with the Administration, from the President to 
his footman, that we may well imagine it can 
find no justification for an act which seems to 
be universally regarded asa disgrace to our 
arms. If the Administration had aftempted to 
“vindicate the insulted honor of the United 
States,” when the Black \Varrior outrage was 
committed, or if it should see fit to relieve 
American citizens from dungeons where they 
aré now suffering, it would have met with the 
approbation of all well-thinking citizens. The 
Democracy, at least, would stand in justifica- 
tion of a rebuke offered to the flag cf the coun- 
try, or the person of a citizen. We have faith~! 
fully tried to find apology for the Executiw. 
where national ri Ba been touched, 
but in vain; we could not find a shadow of ex- 
cuse for the Gadsden fraud, and must place 
the war against women, children, and the 
arty of American citizens at Greytown, 
Pamong the long list of acts for which the Ad. 
ministration is being justly censured, and for 
which it will yet ience the merited con- 

demnuation of the country —N. Y. Nat. Dem. 
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Barsxcug on Senator Doveras’s Farm.— 
The Southern (Miss.) Journal gives a descrip- 
tion of a barbecue given by Mr. Strickland, 


-| the agent and overseer of the plantation of the 


Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, on the Pearl river. 
There are one hundred and forty adult slaves 
on the plantation, belonging to the Senator 


| from. Illinois, and about forty little darkies 
,| Breeted the eyes of the editor, rolling about 





| “on the old cabin floors.” The feast was of 


~ Acrobber band are reuniting 
. Beyond the Volga, by the light . * 


is what I was aiming at last. 
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With sombre wings and croaking tones, 
‘Upon a hoap of mouldering bones, 



















Of watehfires gleaming through the night. 


“A mixture strange of garbs and faces, 
* Of tribes, conditions, tongues, and races! 


From ¢loisters; huts, and dungeon cells, 
They’ré banded in the hope of spoils. 
Here, in all hoarts, one purpose dwells— 
No law to hold them in-its toils, 


Tho hardy fugitive is there, 

Filod:from thy banks, heroic Don; 
The Hobrew with his raven hair, 

And many a fierce and warlike son 
The steppes have borne—the grim Bashkier, 
The wild Calmuck, unknown to fear, | 
The red-haired Finn, the Gipsy rude, | 
Roving in lazy lassitude. 
Danger and blood, debauch and fraud, { 
A life by justice never awed— 
These are the horrid ties that bind 


This bax in war against their kind. 
_. Meet in 


ir work to bear a part 

Is he who, With a stony heart, 

Has passed through every stage of guilt; 
Who mocks at helpless orphans’ groans, 
And finds sweet music in their tones; 

By whose unshrinking hand is spilt 

The widow’s blood; who never spares 

Or infant locks or silver hairs; 

Who finds in murder joy less fleeting 

Than that which crowns the lovers’ meeting. 


Now all is silent, and the moon 
Sheds o’er them its uncertain light; 
And oft the wine-cup’s sparkling boon 
Is sought to cheer the lagging night. 
Some, prone upon the dew-damp ground, 
Have sunk into a fitfulslumber; 
While dark, their guilty heads around, 
Flit boding phantoms without number. 
Others the sullen hours beguiled, 
While slowly on the night was wearing, 
With barbarous legends, strange and wild, 
Recounting deeds of reckless daring. 
But now, in willing fascination, 
A stranger’s voice the rest has bound; 
And all in silence gather round, 
Attentive to his rude narration. 


“We were but two—in infancy 
Left to a dreary orphanage. 

Fed by a grudging charity, 

’Mid strangers passed our tender age. 
United in our loneliness, 

We little knew of childhood’s bliss. 
Full oft wo suffered pinching want— ~« 
Full oft endured the bitter taunt; 

And while the cup of life for others 
Vlowed sparkling from the fount of pleasure, 
Distress and anguish without moasure 

Were poured out to the erphan brothers ; 
And without hope for future years, 

Youth dawned ’mid penury and tears. 
Ah! comrades, ye will wonder not 

We tired at length of such a lot, 

And with strong arm resolved to try” 
Some more congenial destiny. 

With trusty steel and friendly night, 

To sole companions of our flight, 

We fled, not fearing lest the morrow 
Should dawn amid new want and sorrow. 
All fears and griefs we cast aside, 

And treacherous conscience learned to hide. 


“ Ah, youth! bold, brave, adventurous youth! 
A glorious life we led in sooth, 


- While, scorning doath in many a fray, 


The strife we shared by night—by day, 
Safo in the forest, shared the prey. 
Whene’er the moon, with friendly light, 
To guide the traveller on his way, 
Shone clear amid the vault of night, 
We sallied forth in quest of prey. 
In ambuscade wo silent writ, 
Till lucky chance may bring to view 
Some gorry priest or wealthy Jew, 
Returning homeward tired and late; 


And when into our hands they fall, 
Whate’er we find—we seize on all. 


In winter oft, at doad of night, 
It was for us a wild delight, 
With derting sledge and bounding steed, 
Across the snowy depth to speed. 
We sing and shout—and when we fly, 
As arrows through the frosty air, 
Our powerful arm who dares defy ? 
Wheno’er 2 country inn we spy, 
By lights which through tho darkness flare, 
Thither we haste, with joy elate, 
And with loud knock assault the gate— 
We call the housewife lustily, 
And, entering, all to us is free. 
We feast, with many a mirthful sally, 
And with the buxom maidens dally. 


“But, ah! not long the brothers feasted. 
The minions of the law soon found us, 
And in their loathéd fetters bound us; 

And while one semmer slowly wasted, 

Tho woes of dungeon life we tasted. 

Older by five fuil years was I, 

And hardier than my hapless brother— 

Shut from the bright and cheerful sky, 
The gicom his spirit seemed to smother; 

And longing for the forest breezo, 

He pined in sorrow and disease. 

Drawing with pain his stifled breath, 

Wand’ring in thought—his heated head 
Upon my shoulder faint reclining— 

Already, at the gates of Death, 

To that grim Power whom mortals dread, 
His fleeting lifs he was resigning. 

And siill, with weak and piteous cry, 

He called to me incessantly: 

‘I choke within these gloomy wallsa— 

O, for the woods and waterfalls ! 

I die with thirst! ’—but all in vain 
I gave to him the cooling draught— 
Soon, as with burning lips he quaffed, 

Tormenting thirst returned again ; 

While from his face and o’er his breast, 

Tortured with feverish unrest, 

The beaded sweat ran down like rain ; 
And the fierce heat that sent his blood 
Along the veins, a lava flood, 

With crazy fancies fired his brain. 


‘No longer now my face he knew, 
But cried, as I were far away: 

‘How hast thou vanished from my view, 
And whither ta’en thy hidden way? 

Why has my brother left mo here, 
Wrapt in this dank and loathsome gloom, 
With reptiles in a living tomb? 

He lured me to this mad career, 

From peaceful fields and cottage cheer— 

Inspired me with his fearless might 
Amid the forests wild and drear, 

And in the darkness of the night 
Taught me to murder !—far from me, 
Wide roaming now at liberty, 

He wanders in the open fielda, 
Gaily his ponderous weapon wields; 


. And in his enviable lot, 


His prisoned comrade has forgot!’ 


“Now kindling fierce within his heart, 

The angry fires of conscience wake; 
Dire phantoms into being start, 

Whose coldly threatening fingers make , 

His anguished soul with terror shake. 
More frequent far than all the rest, 

A white-haired form, approaching slow, 

Of one we murdered long ago, 

Comes back to haunt his tortured breast. 
Pressing his hands upon his eyes, 

In feeble accents thus he cries: 

‘ Brother, take pity on his tears— 
Spare, spare his venerable years— 
Release him—he can never harm ; 

His blood no longer courses warm— 

O, then, let not that blood be spilt! 
Brother, mock not his silver hairs— 
Torment him not—he may, with prayers, 

Appeage God’s anger for our guilt!’ 
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ms Chase away, +4 
“That filled hiespirit with dismay. 


Tn frightful dances throng the prison 
: Ana now he heard their whisperings dread ; 
» Then suddenly the echoing tread 


ba 


. Of armed pursucradfawing near: 


And while his car terror listened, 
_ His starting eye-balls wildly glistened, 
And shook his fevérish frame with fear. 


|. In fancy now he saw before him, 


Amid the public squares, a throng 
That moved in solemn march along, 


, And thus 'to execution bore him. 


He heard the rabble’s heartless shout, 
He saw the deadly torturing knout, — 
With horror fraught, suspendod o’er him— 

Till, shuddering at the fearful sight, 
Upon my broast he swooned with fright. 
Long tortured thus both day and night, 
No soothing slumber calmed his breaat, 
And I from watching found no rest. 


“ But vigorous youth provailed at’last ; 
New life its inflaonce o’er him shed. 
Slowly the fierce dietemper passed, 
And with it all the phantoms fled— 
We both ewoke.as from the dead! ; 
And then our longing for the woods, 
For freedom ’mid the solitudes 
Of nature’s wild and wide domain, 
Came back with quenchless power again. 
The gloom of our deep dungeon oell, 
The dawning light that, stinted, fell 
Through grated windows in the wall, 
The clanking chains, the keepers’ call, 
And, rustling by, the wild bird’s wing 
Increased our weary languishing. 


Sent by our jailors forth one day 

For alms—bound in a common chain— 
A bold adventure we essay, 

Our longed-for freedom to regain. 
A river rushes by our side— 

Thither we haste, and from the bank 
Down plunge into the foaming tido: 

Loudly our common fetters clank, 
As with strong limb we beat the wave, 
In peril of a watery grave. 
Afar a sandy isle we view, 
And, the swift current cutting through, 
We thither tend, pursued by two, 

Who call for help, with startling cry: 

‘Scize them! What, ho! they fly! thoy fly!’ 
Then, following, cleave the waters blue. 
But soon on land our feet we set, 

And with a sione our fetters break— 
Tear off piocemeal our garments wet, 

And, though the two are in our wake, 
Yet, with stout hearts and full of hope, 
Woe wait them on that sandy slope. 
Already ono, exhausted quite, 
Is struggling, sinking in our sight ; 
With gurgling groan, beneath the wave 
He finds, unsought, a watery grave. 
The other, passed the deeper tide, 
Comes wading on with giant stride, 
Bearing his useless gun, and scorning 
With haughty look my voice of warning. 
But soon two stones with deadly aim 
Against his head impetuous came— 
His blood flowed mingling with the river; 
He faltered, fell—and sank forever. 
We plunge into the stream again, 

Our foes the hopeless chase give o’er: 
Safely the farther bank we gain— 

Thon to the friendly woods once more! 


“But my poor brother! all in vain 
For him that shelter we regain. 
Tho strugglo with the swollen flood, 

The autumn chillnoss of the air, 

Were more than his new strength could bear. 
Again the fever fired his blood, 

The phantoms filled him with despair. 
Throe days he spoke but words insane, 
And slumber sought his eyes in vain. 
The fourth, an awful calmness lowered, 
He lay with suffering overpowored— 

My name he called, my hand he pressed: 
His glazed, unearthly eye expressed 

Death’s fearful conquering agony: 

Trembled his hand, and with a sigh 
He fell asleep upon my breast. 


“T lingered o’er his pallid clay; 
Three nights my vigil near it kept: 
I waited for the vital ray 
To break the trance in which he lay, 
And o'er him bitterly I wept. 
At length a lowly grave I made, 
Beneath a fir-tree’s solemn shade— 
Breathed over him a sinful prayer, 
And left him in his slumber there. 
Then to my former chase—alone ! 
But those wild, joyful seasons, flown, 
Return not at my fervent call. 
Our feasts and revelings by day, 
The night debauch, the bloody fray— 
My brother’s grave has closed on all. 


A weary life I drag along— 
Lone, even amid a boisterous throng. 
My cruel heart seems cold and dead, 
And pity has forever fled. 
But yet my murderous weapon spares 
The mute appeal of silver hairs. 
The slaughter of defenceless age 
Can ne’er this bloody hand engage ; 
For I remember but too well 
How, in that loathsome prison cell, 
Pursued by wild delirious fears, 
My brother, while in torrents ran 
Adown his face the scalding tears, 
Besought me for that aged man.” 


His simple tale the robbor ended, 
And hung his head in sullen grief. 
A stream of burning tears descended, 
Bringing his o’ercharged heart relief. 
His merry comrades, jeering, said: 
“What! weeping? Shame! bid grief be fled. 
Why should we call to mind the dead? 
We live! Then let us feast and revel, 
Nor vex the heart with thoughts of evil. 
Let each pledge all in foaming glasses! ” 
And so anew the wine-cup passes, 
And voices that were weary growing, 
Now, like the wine, are freely flowing, 
Esch has his tale of blood to tell; 
Each his own weapon praises well. 
Uproar and clamor through the night 
The startled solitudes affright ; 
And conscience sleeps, but not for aye— 
"Twill wake when comes the evil day. 


—_— 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF AMERICANS. 


The following are not enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence : . 

To know any trade or business without ap- 
prenticeship or experience. 

To marry without regard to fortune, state 
rs! pealih, position, or opinion of parents or 

iends. 

To have wife and children dependent on the 
contingencies of business, and, in case of sud- 
den death, leave them wholly unprovided for. 

To put off upon hireling strangers the lite- 
rary, moral, and religious education of chil- 


en. 
To teach children no good trade, hoping they 
will have, when grown up, wit enough to live 





| on the industry of other people. 


To enjoy the general sympathy when made 
bankrupt by reckless speculations. — 

To cheat the Government, if possible. 

To hold office without being competent to 
its duties. ne 

To build houses with nine and six-inch 
and go to the funerals of tenants, firemen, an 
others, killed by their fall, weeping over the 
oo dispeneations of Providence. 

‘0 build up cities and towns without parks, 


ublie broad streets, or ventilated 
block ane call pestilence a visitation of God. 


To license rum-selling, and deplore the in-| fied 


crease of crime. 
To hold slaves, and 
To make Franklin 


te of freedom. 
Autocrat of Kan- 


braska, and cl about “popular 
sovereignty.”-—Philadelphia Daily Reguter. 
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HOLLY-WO00D, h, 
BY ALICE CAREY, 


OHAP. TE. 

A week or more went by, during which a 
slow, dismal rain kept falling and falling—the_ 
late flowers went firstjand then the leaves, so 
that the boughs were taoatly black and b 
a few hardy vines only relieving the gene 
sombre aspect of things, when throughsthe 
busy streets, of a clear, frosty twilight, [ took 
my way to the house of Mary Halstead. «it ia. 
a melancholy thing to see, in a great city, the 
coming of winter—so many poor, houselesa 
wretches stare you in the face, in bold impor- 
tunity for aid—so many maimedjand broken- 
spirited men and women, orphaned of hope, 
stretch their hands for cherity, shivering aud 
shrinking from the pitiless blast—and so many 
little innocent children, that with baby gleo 
should be making the household merry, follow 
us with their hungry eyes. F 

O, how often goes up the bitter cry from be- 
fore the doors.of opulence, and even from the 
porches of the churches, “ My God, I am for- 
‘saken!” 

The windows of Miss Halstead’s house were 
all illumined by the lights within, and, as I 
remembered the beauty and position of the 
mistress of the fine mansion before me, it 
seemed that her heart should be thankful and 
grateful ; but, after all, how little real happi- 
ness has to do with bricks and mortar, with 
pieces of gold, or with the world’s praise or 
blame. .If there be not some one heart whose 
beats echo back our own—some emile that 
kindles at ours—eomo voice that softens if we 
be near—all the glory of the visible universe 
fades dim as the dust. 

Bright as the laurel ie, it cannot shelter the 
aching -brow so. well as the humblest cabin 
roof where leve makes its abode. 

_ Mary met me, with a face beaming with 
joy, and, as she took my hand in hers, whis- 
pered that she was come that night to the 
pleasantest chapter of her life. Mr. Sorew- 
hard, who sat playing a psalm tane on the 
piano, answered, to some remark of mine about 
the cold night, that there would be no winters 
in heaven. As he spoke, the cry of a child in 
the street came painfuliy to our ears. Hett 


¥ 


put down the purse on which she was knitting, 
and ran to the door. “Here, dear, give her 
this,” said Mary, handing the girl some money, 
and without troubling herself to inquire into 
the nature of the case. “The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” exclaimed Mr. 
Screwhard, examining the carved work of the 
So, and so differently, were differen; 
natures moved by a cry of distress. 

When Hetty returned, Mr. Screwhard said 
her face was as the face of an angel, coming 
as she did from a work of charity; and when 
she blushed and turned aside, he continued : 

“T could almost wish myself that poor child 
in the street, that thou might’st tend and min- 
ister unto me.” 

“O, I didn’t do anything,” exclaimed the 
modest girl; “TI only brought the child to the 
fire, and gave him some supper and Mary’s 
money,” 

“If thy sister hath the gold of this world, 
thou hast the ruby of wisdom,” continued the 
young man, closing his eyes, as if in happy 
contemplation of her excellence—the while fe 
dallied with the gold buttons of. his wrist- 
bands. 

And so, for the present, we leave him, and 
Hetty, too, knitting quietly, and listening to his 
lightest word as to an oracle. Did he heed 
that listening so weli as the step of Mary, 
treading past him in silence? We shall see. 

The fire was bright, the rich curtains drawn 
warmly together in the pleasant study of Miss 
Halstead, when, resuming our seats, the story 
began, thus: 

“A long winter evening was coming in, and 
only those who have lived in a lonesome old 
country house know how long euch evenings 
are. Thesame monotonous round must weary 
out any life that has no interest in it, nor out- 
side of it, and I confess I had but little. I per- 
formed the tasks which fell to me, but with 
heavy hands. I epoke only when circumstan- 
ces required it, for no one felt sympathy for me 
in my cherished dreams, and I cared little to 
talk of other things. There was no bustle 
about the preparation of supper, no lights and 
merry voices about our house at night; all was 
hushed and gloomy; dinner was served before 
the night, and wo never had supper at all. My 
father read the Bible when things were most 
gonial; but for the most part he sharpened his 
razor, wearing & look that was half resignation 
and helf despair. 

“ Doke generally lay on the floor with the 
dog, propesing and solving curious problems, 
such as, how many pounds of meat a man could 
eat and not burst, and which he would choose 
if all the good things in the world were set be- 
fore him, and he could only have one. But his 
usual conclusions were, that if he were a man, 
he could eat any amount of meat which he 
ceculd get, and not: burst either; and that if all 
the good things in the world were set before 
him, he would choose them all. Sometimes 
Martha took up Hetty, and for her edification 
told her that industrious girls got rich, and 
lazy girls starved to death; that good girls, 
when they died, went to heaven, and bad girls 


-| went to hell; but she never told her how she 


must be industrious, or what she must do to be 
good, or avoid doing to avoid punishment. She 
never kissed or petted the child in any way— 
never illustrated wrong and right conduct by 
pretty stories, such as children love to hear, 
but, having repeated a little parrot talk—a 
specimen of which | have given—dismissed her 
to the dark, lonesome garret. A straightfor- 
ward, hard, uncompromising woman, was Mar- 
tha, my stepmother. The sun hed been down 
an hour, and cloudy and windy and cheerless 
the night was setting. We were all there; 
Doke stretched before the fire, and talking to 
himself, for he had no listener, on this wiso: 
‘If I was sick, and going to die, and anybody 
would bring @ custard pie and offer me, don’t 
you believe 1 would get up and eat it? Well, 
I believe I would; and if it was as big as the 
sky I wouldn’t out it, nor give anybody any of 
? 


“ Hetty sat quietly in a dark corner, saying 
nothing, for all her childish glee had been 
subdued, and Martha sat upright, eaying noth- 
ing, and doing nothing, and looking at nothing 
My father came in and told us the wind had 
blown down one of his finest orchard trees. 
‘Well, answered Martha, ‘if it’s blown down, 
let it be blown down—if you were to mourn 
over it's year, it would not set it up again, and 
make it bear fruit’ ‘I know it, said my 
father, and shrinking into the obscurest cor- 
ner, he mourned for the apple-tree in silence. 

“The winds moaned through the woods, the 
crickets chirruped in the hearth, and the dogs 
across the hilis barked, one to another. [ 
leaned my head on my hand, thinking of my 
hard fate, and in thought making it harder, if 

ible, than it was in reality. Charley went 
in and out restlessly, and looking at me, I 
thought, as though he would speak. At last [ 
said, ‘ Well, Charley, what is it?’ 

“ There was a general stir in the household, 
so unusual was it for any of us to speak in a 
cheerful manner, as I then did. ‘Anything 
good to eat?’ exclaimed Doke, rising from the 
floor. Martha turned in her chair, Hetty 
smiled, and my father said, ‘What are you 
talking about, children?’ as though we were 
behaving very badly. Charley came close to 
me, and said, in a whisper, ‘Suppose you get 
your shawl and bonnet, and we go somewhere.’ 

“T was soon ready, and we walked out to- 
oe For some time we stood irresolute, for 

e night was cold and the wind high, and we 
scarcely knew whither to bend our steps. ‘To 
Mr. Richerds’s?? su Charley. I said 
“No!” indignantly adding, ‘he. not rec- 
ognise us, perhaps ;’ and 60 I related the little 
circumstance which had so grieved and morti- 
me. * 

“*Never mind, said Charley, ‘you are his 
equal, whether he knows you or not; but sup- 
pose we go where we are sure to be welcome ;’ 
and without more words.we bent our steps to- 
ward the cabin of the widow | 


Leow 





“What. pleasant contrast it presented to 
our own gloomy and cheerless home. A huge 


fire of hickory logs blazed on tho hearth, till 
all the white wall and ceiling glowed 
| again. In the two corners of the room far- 


from the fire were two ee high with 
blankets and quilts of Mrs. Wilkinson’s own 


the | making, and soft with feathers of her own 


picking, A bureau, teble, looking-glass, and 
chairs, together with some strips of carpet, 
completed the parlor furniture of the room. 
The kitchen portion, or that next the fire, was 
adorned with churn and pails, teakettle, coffee- 
pot, flour-barrel, eto. The floor was without 
carpet, and scoured exceedingly white. Bags 
of dried epples and peaches, pumpkin andr 
beans, hung on pogs near the fire, and on ‘the 
shelves of the open cupboards glistened the 
‘pewter and delf-ware, for Mre. Wilkinson was 
as good a housekeeper as she believyod herself 
to be. ‘The. customary suit of mourning 
black’ hung beside the bureau, together with 
the widow’s best shoes and cap. Everything 
was scrupulously neat, and the hams which 
garnished the jamb, and the pots of preserves 
* » shelves, indicated a thrifty poverty, at 
cast. 

“The widow seemed delighted to see us, and 
exerted her collcquial powers to entertain ue, 
stitching busily ail the while, and atserting 
that she could do twice as much when she had 
Visiters, 

“ Very freely she canvemeg. the affairs of the. 
neighbors, not sparing Martha, who she said" 
Was 8S nice &@ woman as ever was for all she 
knew, but it seomed to her Mr. Halstead 
might have married nearer home and fared 
just a8. well. True,every one would not have 
brought into his family a pretty little boy like 
Doke, mor a bag of money to boast of, but 
some folks had straight mouths and souls in 
their bodies, and could cook a meals of victuals 
when & man was hungry. Of course, she 
didn’t mean hereelf—she had never taken off 
her black, and never would, not to marry the 
best man in the universe. Nothing disgusted 
her so much as to see the open machinations 
of some persons she knew of, to inveigle come 
men she knew of ; and she would say it to the 
face of Mr. R. or of Miss P., as coon as she 
would say it to anybody. 

“*Don’t, mother, said Lucretia, now and 


y | then, by way of restraining her garrulity a lit- 


tle ; but ske would not be restrained, and gave 
us the result of all her observations and sus- 
picions with a freedom really amusing. 

“She was a free woman, and lived in a free 
country, and she would go to the house of Mr. 
R. in spite of the beautifal Miss P., for Mr. R. 
had said he should be glad to Have her come 
whenever she had leisure or inclination. 

“ Lucretia brought from the capboard shelf 
two ears of corn, one red and the other white, 
and, shelling off some grains, we amused our- 
selves with the games of ‘ Odd and Even,’ ‘the 
Twelve Men of Maurice, and the like. Char- 
ley glanced at me now and then, in token of 
his keen appreciation of the broaddrolleries of 
the widow, but nevertheless the games seemed 
to entertain him as I had never known them 
to entertain him till then, and Lucretia’s smile 
was sweeter, and her yoice lower and softer, I 
thought, than previously. When the rooster 
on the bough at the door crew, for nine o’clock, 
the widow said she would just clap on the tea- 
kettle, that we might have a little sup of 
something warm to keep cif the cold as we 
went homo; for that sho once knew @ woman, 
that she had a daughter, that she went out 
into the night, and caught her death of cold. 

“Tn-yain we tried to dissuade her from giv- 
ing herself useless tronble. 

“«Now just mind your own business,’ she re- 
plied to our entreaties, ‘I'll have supper in the 
orack of a cow’s thumb ;’ and, indeed, it seem- 
ed scarcely five minutes till the bright tin tea- 
pot was smoking on the table, and the broiled 
ham, and peach-preserves, and fresh-baked 
‘sweet cakes,’ were all in readiness; and then 
with what hearty cordiality ehe urged us to 
eat; but, indeed, I think, we required little 
urging, for to our juvenile appetites her excel- 
lent viands sufficiently commended themeelves. 
Jests and laughter enlivened the table; absence 
of ail restraint, and the congcioueness of being 
welcome, made me, for the time, quite happy; 
Charley, too, was sharing my pleasure, and all 
was obtained with co little effort. 

“I did not scorn Lucretia that night because 
of her simple mind and manners, but said, 
rather, ‘who of us all is much wiser? What 
would it avail her to struggle against manifcst 
destiny, or why should the embitter the little 
she possesses by useless endeavor to obtain that 
which is beyond her reach ?’ 

“Tt was nearly midnight when Charley and 
I set out for home, and so pleasant a walk we 
had not taken together for a long while, in 
spite of the intense cold and the darkness. 
Many times after this, during the winter, we 
repeated our visit to the widow Wilkiason’s. 

“Sometimes Lucretia called at our house for 
a little while, as she went from place to place 
with the work which her mother had done; 
and as I saw her more she won upon my love, 
80 quiet and inoffensive was-she always. Char- 
ley grew more cheerful, and occasionally join- 
ed in the farm work, and I sunk into « sort of 
bitter reconciliation. In my walks to the post 
office, I now and then met Dr. Roberts, and 
sometimesgho walked with me to the gate of 
home; and though our acquaintance did not 
progress toward intimacy, I felt that these 
casual meeciings were a pleasure to him—a 
much greater one than to me. Now and then 
Mr. Richards crocsed from his farm to ours, 
and conversed for an hour with my father 
about agricultural matters, but he seldom came 
to the house, where, indeed, he had little cause 
to believe there was any attraction for him, and 
confined his visits to the orchard and the barn. 
We exchanged salutations sometimes; but 
when I could conveniently, I preferred to avoid 
him. So the winter wore toward the March. 

“ My father gathered new courage as the 
spring drew near, and renewed the suspended 
labore with an encrgy which for a long time 
had not been habitual to him. He believed a 
brighter day was coming for us, he said, and 
Charley was grown such @ comfort, such an 
assistance to him. Very often of eyenings he 
was gone from home, but I thought little more 
of his whereabouts than Doke, who usually 
suggested that he was in search of something 
good to eat—not that I was so much absorbed 
in wy own affairs, | was only indifferent to 
everything. 

“Oce bright sun¢hiny Sabbath morning, 
early in March, I bent my steps to the woods, 
for there was not much I could do to vary the 
monotony cf my life. What long days those 
Sundays were—a week is shorter now! Tired 
of my own thoughte, for they moved in a little 
circle, tired of the doene which I had surveyed 
from childhood, tired of hoping when ho 
seemed idle, { eeated mysei/ on a mossy log in 
the sunshine, and, throwing down my bonnet 
on the grass at my feet, surrendered myself to 
whatever chance thought presented itself. Now 
indolently watching the great brown hamble- 
bee as he hovered and hummed about some 
yellow dandelion—now the blue bird twittering 
in the tree—now the snail, rocking lazily its 
white shell in the sunshine, and now following 
across the hills the steps going churchward— 
old men leading children, young girls wearing 
théir prettiest gowns, and pious mothers with 
babies in their arnis. 

“ Presently I was attracted by voices near 
me, and, looking round, saw, a short distance 
away, Charley and Lucretia gathering early 
flowers; they did not obserye me, and passed 
a into the woods, breaking the silence 
with laughter. Then came the thou ht to me, 
for the first time, that Charley te perhaps, 
love the girl; and in the thought I grew very 
sad—she was so unsnited to be his mate—so 
little caloulated to — up his peyton “ie owe 

then, too, I would be quite forgo y 
aim alone than ever. 

“ My reverie was broken suddenly. M. ee 
was on tho edge of a grove of maples and wal- 
nuts, not more than a quarter of a mile ss 
and in fall view of, the main road. Dr. Rob- 
ert saw and ised me as he rodo past, 
and, leaving his horse .by the wayside, crossed 
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for he was not veryprosperous in his avocation, 
and he had, beside, in hig heart a eecret sorrow. 
I do not think pity akin to love, as is generally 
believed, for I surely pitied him sincerely, and 
yet my heart beat no faster, nor did my eyes 
shrink from his, when his trembling hand held 
mine, and his broken voice said he loved me. 
“He is a very good young man, thought I; 
I am sure of that, and if it ‘e in my power, as 
he BeyF, to make him happier, ought I not ob- 
viously do 20, and shall Puot, withal, be doing 
for myself as good a thing as I can hope to do? 
—— I reasoned thus, is evidence now to 
mind thet his fecling found littlo selignelly, 
for true love does not wait for reason—to cal- 
culate gain or loss. » Neyertheloes, ho pleased 
and interested me, and@tho more I saw him, 
the more he won my estéem, #0 that I am per- 
suaded now, that 1 might have learned to love 
himybut for tho pride and ambition that pushed 
him agide, Tyue, I had somewhat subdued 
theee—I thought they were quite subject to my 
will—till camo the severe test of placing them 
foroyer beyond my reach ; for whatever I might 


a weaker and less resolute eoul leaning upon 
me and weighing me down, how could [ hope 
to climb any eminence above that of wife and 
mother? I did not think then, as I do now, 
that there is no eminence above the beautiful 
ones of wifehood and maternity. What pretty 
pictures the young man drew with the colcrs 
of fancy, as we eat together in the March 
woode! I was half won by their loveliness; ond 
if I did not add to the sunny hues, ‘neither did 
I dash them with the shadows of deepair. 
What a sweet cottage we would have, and what 
useful and quiet lives we would lead—the great 
world, its glitter and hollowness alike forgot, 
all in all to cach other. I smiled at the youn 
man’s cnthusiasm, and replied, half jest and 
half carnest, that I would ponder what ke had 
said, and the first Sunday of April, I would 
meet him in the grove again—-perbaps have 
concluded to write my namo thereafter, Mary 
Roberts. I spoke smilingly and lightly, but he 
took up the words solemnly—ropeating,‘ Mary 
Roberts! God grant it,” and kissing the hand 
he held, reverently, stood silent a moment, and 
was gone, 

“T watched till he wae quite lost to view, 
and then the memory of the words I had epo- 
ken came back upon me a troubling weight. 
Reducing them to their strictest meaning, they 
meant little, te be sure; nevertheless, they im- 
plied a groat deal ; that fact I could not shift 
aside. 

“Conflicting emotions tormented me, till at 
last I pave way to a bitter crying, during 
which I made # thousand contradictory re- 
solves. All the influences of nature about me 
were soothing—the droning of tho bees, the 
tinkling of the waters along their shallow beds 
of stoner, the tapping of the woodpeckers, and 
the calls of the bluc-birds, the cattle pasturing . 
along the hills, the grass growing green, an 
the first few flowers. I could not long give 
way to tear®, with the warm sunshine on my 
cheeks, and a feeling of sorrowful resignation 
gradually took the place of the subsiding tur- 
bulence. Still [ lingered, till the smoke ourl- 
ing away from the chimney tops, and the long 
shadows siretching frcm the leafless trees, in- 
dicated the closing dey. To feed my sorrow, 
as it were, I conjured up sorrowful memories, 
and amongst them came the death and burial 
of little Harry. No mother’s voice to soothe 
the leat anguish—no soft steps treading fond!v 
near his grave. It was nearly opposite where [ 
sat ; I could see the tree beneath which it was 
made; and, partly to amuse my idleness, and 
partly because the employment was in koep- 
ing with my mood, I began digging the violets 
which grew ageinst the log on which I sat, 
with intent to plant them about the child’s 
grave. I soon had my apron full, scentless, ex- 
cept for the earth about the roots, and through 
the shadow that came after sunset, took my 
way to the new burial-ground. Mingled with 
thoughts of the dead child, there were none of 
the living father, I am eure, as I planted about 
the sunken mound the woods’ flowers. 

“The grave was beneath a broad-epreading 
peach tree, and there were fifty others stretch- 
ing along the ridge between me and Mr. Rich- 
ards’s house, so I felt quite eecure from obser- 
vation. The grey of twilight was tinged with 
evening, when I had planted the Jast violcte, 
and, torsing off my hocd, fell to mending the 
grave with the clods which I picked in my 
hands. They were growing stiff and olumsy 
in the operation, and I held them up, at a los 
what to do, when a voice, which stertied and 
thrilied me, said—‘ This way, Miss Haletead, 
you will find some water ;’ and there, sitting 
on @ rude bench beneath ono of the orchard 
trees, was Mr. Richarde, as he evidently had 
been @uring all my work. 

“T did not blush nor stammer, as I excused 
myself for having trespassed on his more sa- 
cred privilege, for I was too profoundly sor- 
rowful to be easily moved, even by the presence 
and words of the man who from the first: had 
taken strange hold of my imaginetion ; and 
turning in the direction indicated, I found a 
grassy basin partly filled with clear rain water. 
My ablutions finished, J tied on my hood, and 
was about retracing my steps, when the gen- 
tleman joined me, begging leave to conduct me 
by 8 more direct route. I thanked him, end 
we walked along the slope together. As we 


make, asking my opinion of his 
he said were the growth of very slight experi-” 
ences; and he related some very amusing ac- 

counts of the mishaps his want of egricultu- 

ral knowledge occasioned him. I referred him 

to Mrs. Wilkinson, as the ablest counsel in 

affairs of difficulty that I knew of; and, from 

the serious opening, our conversation flowed 

into @ light and lively vein, Many times he 

turned aside from the direct path, to point out 

to me some beauty of the landscape, or some 

field to which he designed applying a new 

mode of cultivation, so that it was quite dark 

when-'we reached the white house. Miss 

Pinchum stood on the porch, ber arms folded 

and her brows knit, evidently waiting one of 
the parties before her. ’ 

“* Really, Mr. Richards, #he exclaimed, as 
we drew near, ‘ How you do try my patience! ’ 
‘Supper waiting?’ he asked, and continued : 
‘ Give us the pleasure of drinking tea with you, 
Miss Halstead, and I will then sce you home, 
if you will allow me? ‘Yes, little girl? joined 
Miss Pinchum, ‘ we shall be glad to have you; 
we are so lonesome, Harry and I, since the 
death of our little boy.” ‘Miss Pinchum,’ re- 
sponded Mr. Richards, in evident displeasure, 
‘speak in the singular number, if you pleace.’ 
And turning to mo, renewed cordially his _ 
fer of hospitality. I declined, a little coldly, I 
think, and, assuring him that I was quite inde- 
pendent of his further services, took my lone- 
some way home. : 

“I had been pleased, and the memory of his 
forgetfulness of me was softenad, it may be, by 
would not suffer me voluntarily to become his 

est. 

“ Charley was not come home—Martha was 
sick with a head-eche, for the need, she said, of 
something suited to her appetite. Hetty was 
worn out with doing nothing, but afraid to 

or move the wing, lest she should bring 
down on herself her mother’s displeasure ; and 
Doke, seated at tho top of the accustomed 
pole, was bellowing for his supper, no indica- 
tions of which had yet regaled his eyes, In 
vain he had threatened to swallow stones, and 
put an end to his life—in vain threatened to 
kill Martha’s-cow. She was not to be moved, 
and sat placidly with her head on her hand, 
threaten and bellow as he would. He ought 
to endure whatshe could, sho said—they were 
sofferers together. * Well Mary,’ said my fa- 
ther, ‘Iam glad you are come; your mother 
is sight sick ;’ and, lending me to one side, ho 
told me she thought she could eat some tea- 
biscuits, and if 1 would make them he would bay 
me & new dross the first time ho went to town. 
“I said I would make the bisouits, aside from 
the promise; ‘but I wish, father,’ I said, ‘you 


-had never seen that woman!’ He looked care- 


fully about him, and, feelingsafe, replied in * 





whisper, ‘I wish 80 too” 
“Other homes are cheerful, thought I; why 


be . 


hope to do alono, cumbered with care and with — 


did so, he pointed out the localities of various, s 


alterations and improvements he proposed 405 
lans, whi 


his civilities; but my pride, as great as his, , 
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